CHAPTER   FIVE

Stevenson Married and Mature

ON 7th August, 1880, a year to the day after his sailing from
Glasgow, Stevenson left New York for Liverpool with his wife
and stepson. They were met on the quay by his parents and
Colvin, who thought "it made things pleasanter my being there,"
He found Stevenson " looking better than I expected, and improved
by his new teeth; but weak and easily flustered," and so frail that
"you could put your thumb and finger round his thigh." With
Fanny he was not impressed; he told Henley that Stevenson's
mother looked "the fresher of the two", and wondered "whether
you and I will ever get reconciled to the little determined brown
face and white teeth and grizzling (for that's what it's up to)
hair, which we are to see beside him in future."

Behind the " little determined face" sheltered a determined little
brain. She knew what she had to face from Stevenson's family
and friends, who saw her as the sole reason for the escapade
which had nearly killed him, permanently ruined his health,
and seriously prejudiced his career. She knew she looked no
Helen of Troy or Cleopatra, for whom the world might be "well
lost"; she was grizzling and already a grandmother* But she
had personality, brains, and the charm which had been sufficient
to captivate the impressionable Stevenson. Colvin thought "the
old folks put a most brave and most kind face on it indeed."
Fanny knew that so much was bound to be so, since they had
already forgiven and were welcoming their prodigal, but she knew
that they were inwardly as curiously critical as Colvin. She
felt that Colvin could wait; he was only staying for lunch,
and she could tackle him later. Stevenson's mother was the
typical Victorian lady, stoically subordinating the ruling passion
of her life, her love for her only son, from a sense of duty to
devotion and submissiveness to her husband. If she could win